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Pardon was, on the 22nd of January, 1 506, granted to the said John Yong, 
and his possession of said lands confirmed.* 

Under this new appropriation of the building its final change was no 
doubt made, and its most modern features attached to it. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd read a paper on " Light reflected and transmitted 
by thin Plates," which was referred to the Council for publication in 
the Transactions. 

Mr. "Wilde communicated the following account of three erannoges, 
or stockaded islands, discovered in the counties of Leitrim, Longford, and 
Antrim. He also presented and described a number of donations, some 
of which were found in connexion with these erannoges. He said : — 

" On the part of the Earl of Leitrim, who presented the remains of a 
single-piece, flat-bottomed canoe, on the 30th November, 1858, 1 beg to 
remark that it was discovered at Lough Pinn, barony of Mohill, and county 
of Leitrim, in the year 1847. It is of oak, but not black, like that obtained 
from bogs; is 13 feet long, and 2 broad, with nearly parallel sides, now 
about 4 inches deep, and square ends, somewhat similar to that figured 
in Shirley's 'History of the Territory of Farney,' page 210. The sides 
are now nearly imperfect, and, like other articles of wood presented to 
the Museum, it would have split, but that it has been recently hooped 
with iron. In continuation of similar articles belonging to the Academy, 
it will be marked No. 6 in the registration, to follow that given at page 
205 of the printed Catalogue. His Lordship has kindly accompanied his 
gift with the following notice, which I have recently received from him : — 

" 'The boat was found in the mud when the lake was lowered, near 
an old castle at the point of the peninsula from whence this place and 
district takes its name. The district was formerly called Cohmaicne- 
Moyrein. In front of the old castle there is an island, now covered with 
natural wood of ash and thorn, and at the time the lake was lowered 
I found that this island was formed of wooden piles of very slight scant- 
ling, but perfectly sound. The paling was interlaced and pegged down 
in a very rude manner, and the island appeared to have been formed 
inside of it, and raised upon a similar description of work. Two other 
ancient boats, but of a different form, were found in the same locality, 
upon the lowering of the waters, and also a boat-chain composed of iron 
rods looped at their ends.' A similar form of boat-chain was found in 
one of the Strokestown erannoges. 

" From this description it is manifest that we have here another eran- 
noge, or stockaded island, in Ireland, in addition to those I have already 
described in the first part of the Catalogue, — this being the twenty-first 
discovered in the county of Leitrim. It is the only wooded erannoge of 
which we have had any notice. Lough Einn is mentioned in the Annals 
of Clonmacnoise, and of the Four Masters, at the year 1 345. Binn gene- 



* Calendar. Canceilaria? Hib., 21 Hen. VII., p. 2726, n. 8. 
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rally means a point of land extending into the sea, or a lake. The loca- 
lity in which this crannoge existed belonged originally to the Mac- 
Rannells. 

"I beg to record the discovery of a crannoge in the bog of Derryhol- 
low, parish of Duneane, and barony of Toome, near Randalstown, in the 
county of Antrim, and of which I was furnished with a short account in 
July last by Mr. Lardner, a very intelligent mechanic of that place. It 
is, he says, 93 feet in diameter, piled all round, as may be seen, by a por- 
tion of each piece of timber appearing above the present surface. 
"Within the enclosure were found stone hearths with marks of fire upon 
them, and also a number of weapons, tools, and culinary implements, 
chiefly iron, as is usual in such cases, together with sharpening-stones, 
pieces of chain, &c, and objects of personal decoration. Most of these 
have been disposed of by the finders ; and many are now in the collec- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. O'Laverty, of Belfast, who informs me that several 
copper, bronze, and wooden dishes, as well as weapons and ornaments, 
were also found in this crannoge, as well as some very curious bronze 
pins, now in his possession, and which have been figured in the ' Ulster 
Archaeological Journal,' vol. iv., p. 269, and vol. vi., p. 103, as well as a 
coin of Charles II. This latter serves to fix the date of perhaps the 
latest occupation of this island fortress. The same gentleman writes to 
me : ' About sixty years ago, a sheet of water two acres in extent still 
existed at Derryhollow, to the southward of the island, and nearly sur- 
rounding it. The island was constructed on oak piles, and originally 
surrounded by a stockade driven into the bed of the lough, and bound 
together by horizontal beams of oak, which were morticed to the piles. 
Outside this, at the distance of eight yards, there are several other oaken 
piles standing round the island.' 

" Partially within the enclosure was found a very perfect single-piece 
boat, formed out of an oak-trunk, 20 feet 9 inches long, and 4 feet 7 
inches broad, with the sides 20 inches deep. It is said to be in good 
preservation ; and, could it have been obtained at a reasonable cost by 
the Academy, it would, I think, have been an addition to our collection. 

"It is greatly to be regretted that these specimen of the ancient naval 
architecture of Ireland have not been better preserved. Of all the boats 
found in the crannoges discovered and reported on by the Board of 
"Works, not one specimen found its way into the Academy, nor any other 
public institution that I am aware of. I recently made inquiry after 
the largest and most perfect boat found in connexion with the Strokes- 
town crannoges, and was informed that it had been cut up within the 
past year for roofing materials, by the new occupier of the townland. 
And I have very recently received a letter from Moate, to say that the 
best of the oaken boats belonging to the Ballinderry Crannoge had been 
split up into fire-wood. It was one of the original objects of the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities to look after matters of this description through- 
out the country ; and I would now suggest to that body the propriety 
of preserving and obtaining as many of these ancient boats as still 
exist. 
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" According to an Inquisition of James I., four crannoges existed in 
the Antrim district ; and our learned colleague, Dr. Reeves, has just 
sent me the following notice of the one which I have now brought be- 
fore the Academy. ' The Inquisition of 1605 states that in the Faugh- 
ne-feugh, nowthe Feevagh, chiefly represented bythe parish of Duneane, 
with Cranfield, now part of Drummaul (for which see Reeves's " Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities," p. 343), — "J?st guidam lacus vocatus Lough-di- 
reare, in quo est Insula fortificata ?' this I suppose to be the seat of 
your crannoge. Some years ago I received a communication regarding 
the uprooting of an artificial island on the road from Randalstown to 
Toome, and it was described as on a lakelet in the bog, called Lough 
Ranel, in the townland of Derryhollough, which is, I believe, in Duneane 
parish.' 

" I laboured during the last eight months to procure some of the an- 
tiquities found in this crannoge, but unsuccessfully, until within the last 
few weeks, when I was given the following articles by the Rev. Mr. 
O'Loughlin, parish priest of Antrim, in whose name I beg to present 
them to the Academy. A circular stone, 4 inches across, perforated in 
the centre, decorated at top, and not unlike the upper stone of a pot- 
quern. A small distaff or spindle whorl of red grit, \\ inches in dia- 
meter ; and a water- worn pebble with a natural perforation through it, 
and which may have been used as a net-weight or sink-stone ; these are 
now numbered respectively 36, 67, and 128, in continuation of the stone 
collection already set forth in the printed Catalogue. 

" A whet-stone, 4 inches long, No. 84. — A curved smooth stone, 5 
inches long, with some rudely carved devices on it; for the present num- 
bered 30. A celt-shaped, smooth, flat stone, about 6 inches long, evi- 
dently a natural formation, and very like the modern polished stone used 
by linen weavers to give a gloss to the web, and called a 'rubbing stone,' 
or 'rubbing bone,' as sometimes a smooth horse-shank is employed for that 
purpose. It is No. 31 in the addition of miscellaneous articles to the stone 
collection. Two fragments of exceedingly rude pottery, one of them un- 
glazed, No. 10, and the other, No. 11, showing the very earliest attempt at 
the manufacture of glazed ware which I have seen in Ireland. The first 
is a portion of a small pipkin, between 3 and 4 inches wide, and 2f high, 
with a rude indented band round the top, and bearing marks of the long- 
continued action of fire ; in composition it is very similar to our oldest 
cinerary urns, than which it is more compact in the grain, though less 
artistically formed. "We have only two other vessels like it in the Aca- 
demy, No. 8, Fig. 112, and No. 9, already described in the Catalogue, and 
which latter appears to have been used as a crucible, and contained, when 
found, several broken pieces of bronze apparently about to be smelted. 

"Insignificant as these pieces of pottery may appear to some, they are 
not without their interest to the ethnological inquirer into the state of 
the fictile art in Ireland, from the ninth to the sixteenth century, the 
probable date of these crannoges ; between which period and the pre- 
historic times of the sepulchral urns we have not the slightest vestige of 
pottery. Crannoges are, infect, the only places in which the remains of 

m I. a. phoc. — VOL. VII. 2 A, 
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domestic pottery could well be preserved, but I greatly fear that such 
articles have not attracted sufficient attention, as, with the exception of 
the very beautiful pitcher obtained through the Rev. Mr. Archbald, from 
the county of Down crannoge, and of which I have given a figure in the 
first part of the Catalogue (see page 158), not one scrap of ancient pot- 
tery has reached our Museum from the crannoges. 

" In all the Swiss pfahlbauten fragments of pottery and earthen ves- 
sels have been discovered. We are also indebted to my friend for two 
metallic articles found in the same locality, a narrow iron hatchet or wood- 
splitter, called in Irish Tuogh Connaidh, and in "Welsh Buyal kennt. It 
is 8 inches long, and 1 ^ inches wide at the cutting-edge, and will be num- 
bered 259 in our collection of axes ; also a bronze needle or bodkin, 
3 inches long, with the eye unusually perfect. 

' ' I have recently been informed by the Earl of Granard that, in a small 
island, about 200 yards off shore, in the lake formed by the Shannon at 
Castleforbes, county of Longford, he discovered traces of stockading and 
enlargement, together with a sort of coarse wicker-work surrounding it. 
Several bronze pins were found in the excavations; and from the account 
given by his Lordship, it is quite manifest that this islet also was a cran- 
noge. 

"The subject of crannoges, stockaded or fortified islands, which I had 
the honour to bring the first notice of before the Academy nineteen years 
ago, and upon which I have published an essay in the Catalogue, has 
recently attracted much attention among the learned, both in the British 
Isles and on the Continent. Mr. Digby 'Wyatt brought the subject 
before the Institute of British Architects in London last year. A paper 
was read the year before last in the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by 
Mr. Joseph Bobertson, showing that upwards of thirty crannoges existed 
in the lakes of that country, and he informs me that there are documen- 
tary notices of these structures from the twelfth down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when one was dismantled by order of Parlia- 
ment. He also states, in a letter which I recently received from him, 
that ' a crannoge, which there is every reason to believe was a palace of 
the Scottish kings before A. D. 1097, was, in 1232, bestowed by one of 
them upon a neighbouring monastery. In 1508 the monastery granted a 
lease of the crannoge to an ecclesiastic, making him bound to make heaps 
of stones for its defence from the waters of the lake. The lake has been 
drained, and the oak piles of the crannoge are found to have been pro- 
tected by heaps of loose stones.' Much valuable information may be 
anticipated from the forthcoming Essay of Mr. Bobertson upon these ves- 
tiges of the early habitations of the Celtic race in Scotland. In the mean- 
time, he has, with extreme liberality, furnished me with the following 
list of localities in which crannoges have been discovered, and which I 
publish for the benefit of any antiquarian tourists who may visit Scotland 
before that work appears : — 

" The Isle of the Loch of Banchory, in Kincardineshire; the Peel of 
Loch Cannor, in Aberdeenshire; St. Margaret's Inch, in the Loch ofEorfar; 
the Isle of Loch Tummell, in Perthshire; Loch Dhu, in the Isle of Bute ; 
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the Isle of Rothiemurchus, orLoch-an-Eilan, Invernesshire; Loch Brora, 
in Clyne, in Sutherlandshire ; the Isles of the Loch of Cliray, and Loch 
Tay, in Perthshire; Loch Fergus, in Kirkcudbrightshire ; Loch Cleik-im- 
in, near Lerwick, in Shetland. 

"Another communication was made to the British Association, on the 
same subject, in September last; and at a recent meeting of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Berlin, Hen* Bitter read a paper ' On the Palework 
Buildings on the Shores of the Swiss Lakes ;' in which he has endea- 
voured to point out two different forms, contra-distinguished, according 
to the old Scandinavian theory, into the Bronze and Stone periods : but, so 
far as I can yet learn, his knowledge of these structures has been gleaned 
altogether from the writings of my learned friend and correspondent, 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, who, in addition to his work, ' Die 
Keltischen Pfahlbauten in den Schweitzerseen,' published in 1854, and 
of which I have given an account in the Catalogue, has just issued another 
most interesting memoir in the 'Transactions of the Society for Father- 
land Antiquities in Zurich,'* in which he has done ample justice to our 
Irish investigations, copied several of our drawings, and acknowledged 
the originality of the Academy in this matter. He has also recorded the 
discovery of similar structures in Savoy on the German side of the Lake 
of Constance. 

" What must strike one as the most remarkable fact attending these 
discoveries is, not only the extraordinary similarity of the structures 
themselves and the way in which they were placed, but that identity in 
form and use of the articles found therein, both warlike and those em- 
ployed in the chase, as well as the culinary and domestic implements, 
and the objects of personal decoration, or those employed in the toilet. 
The erannoges of Randalstown, Lough Rinn, and Castle Forbes, will 
make the forty -ninth of these fortified islands discovered and recorded in 
Ireland since my original description of Dunshaughlin in 1840. 

" The philologists trace the spread of the Celts by letters, words, and 
certain grammatical forms of expression in inscriptions, or by glosses and 
obsolete terms found in ancient writings, but have not as yet arrived at 
any very definite or precise conclusions, and certainly have established 
but few historical facts ; here, however, in these erannoges, although we 
cannot tell whether their makers and original occupiers spoke Sanscrit or 
Celtic, we have presented to us demonstrative proof of their habits of 
life, skill in the arts, and domestic usages preserved for hundreds of years, 
in what Keller not inaptly terms their ' water towns.' These vestiges 
of man's handiwork not only determine with greater precision the track 
and spread of this branch of the Indo-European family, but really afford 
us a tolerably good idea of their character and social condition. In the 
arrangement of our Museum I have, under the head of ' Finds,' pre- 
served collections of typical articles procured from the Dunshaughlin and 
Strokcstown erannoges; and when the Academy is in a condition to con- 

* MittUeilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, Band xii., Heft 3. 
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tinue that part of the Catalogue descriptive thereof, attention, no doubt, 
will be paid to these most valuable evidences of the state of society in 
these structures. In the Helvetian ' Pfhalbauten,' Keller asserts that 
the dwelling-houses were circular, formed of wood, and thatched with 
reeds, — such was probably the case with those in Ireland, the circular 
form being that of the oldest of our habitations, as the Cloghauns of 
Kerry and Aran, and the form still preserved in many of the houses in the 
village of Keem, in Achill. The fact that ours were also formed of wood 
may explain the expressions used in our Annals, which describe the 
destruction of these places by storms and floods, or the ' burning' of 
these ' islands' by predatory native chiefs, or plundering Danes. An- 
other peculiarity of the Irish crannoges is that of each having a common 
hearth, probably to lessen the chance of accidental burning, as there was 
usually a great number of persons residing in each crannoge. 

' ' There is still much to be expected from future explorations, but this, 
I think, I am warranted in stating, that the remains of flint and stone 
weapons and tools, in the Swiss crannoges, show that they were con- 
structed by a people in a less advanced state than those who made the 
Irish crannoges, and that they were chronologically much anterior. Cer- 
tainly the evidences derived from the antiquities found in ours, and which 
are chiefly of iron, refer them to a much later period than the Swiss ; 
while we do not find any flint arrows, or stone celts, and but very few 
bronze weapons, in our crannoges. Moreover, we have positive docu- 
mentary evidence of the occupation of many of these fortresses in the 
time of Elizabeth, and some even later. 

"In the Swiss lakes two forms of pfhalbauten have been observed, one 
in which the artificial structure was like our Irish crannoge, placed in a 
natural shallow at some distance from the shore, and only accessible by a 
boat which has usually been found in connexion with them ; the other is 
that in which the fortress was connected with the shore by a piled gang- 
way or pier, but this may have been the result of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the locality. 'We have the same kind of thing in Ireland, 
as shown by the description given by Mr. Kelly of that at Cloonfinlough. 
This, however, is a very ancient description of dwelling, for Herodotus 
informs us that Megabyzus was unable to conquer the people on the 
shores of the Prasian Lake, whose dwellings were constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: — ' In this lake strong piles are driven into the ground, 
over which planks are thrown, connected by a narrow bridge with the 
shore. These erections were, in former times, made at public expense ; 
but a law afterwards passed, obliging a man for every wife whom he 
should marry (and they allow a plurality) to drive three of these piles 
into the ground, taken from a mountain called Orbelus. Upon these 
planks each man has his hut, from every one of which a trap-door opens 
to the water.'* 

" The subject of these crannoges is suggestive of an interesting qucs- 



* Terpsichore, Book v., par. 16, Beloe's translation. 
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tion in geology and physical geography, viz. : — How they came to be 
submerged and consequently unnoticed for so many years, and what have 
been the causes thereof. In Switzerland the several discoveries of these 
stockaded islands have been attributed to the winter of 1853-54, which 
having been unusually dry and cold, the lakes, deprived of their usual 
supply from the mountains, fell far below the lowest level on record. 

"When our Irish crannoges, ' little tree [or wooden] islands' were 
first constructed, and, perhaps, as long as they continued to be used and 
repaired, the surrounding country was well wooded, especially with oak 
and alder, and the lakes rose on the average but to a certain level. As 
the timber was cut down, and the country became ' cleared,' these 
fastnesses were destroyed or deserted, and probably the growth of bog 
choking up the natural outlets of these lakes, the islands therein became 
obliterated, not by any submersion of the land, but by the rise of the 
water ; subsequently, after the lapse of probably two centuries, these 
structures were again brought to light by drainage of two kinds, — one, 
the result of the general progress of civilization and gradual agricultural 
improvement throughout the counties of Meath and Antrim, where the 
lakelets in which the crannoges were discovered have altogether disap- 
peared, as at Dunshaughlin and Kandalstown — the other resulting from 
the sudden and direct withdrawal of the waters of a lake or district by 
the recent arterial drainage effected by the Board of Public Works in the 
counties of Leitrim and Roscommon." 

The Rev. Dr. Reeves made the following supplementary observa- 
tions to Mr. Wilde's paper on certain Crannoges in Ulster : — 

" The most valuable of the Ulster Inquisitions is one which was sped 
at Antrim on the 12th of July, 1605, to ascertain the bounds and contents 
of the territory of Lower Clandeboy. It remains of record, but the 
original is in part illegible. A good office copy, however, which was 
produced in 1692, in the cause of Dr. Samuel Mathews against Dr. Clau- 
dius Gilbert, and was recently re-employed in the cause of Templemore 
and Donegall, is preserved among the See papers of Down and Connor. 
In it I found the four following notices of crannoges in the county of 
Antrim : — 

" I. ' Tuogh Munterrividy : — Et quod est infra metas etbundas ejus- 
dem le tuogh quoddam stagnum vocatum Loughornogilly in quo est in- 
sula fortificata.' 

" The territory of Munterrividy comprehended the parishes of Drum- 
maul and Shilvodan, with parts of Antrim and Connor, and forms the 
eastern portion of the present barony of Upper Toome. The north- 
western boundary is represented as passing through a certain moor, 
called ' the bogg of Moan-loughernagilly,' leaving the lake called 
Loghernagilly in this tuogh. This name is now utterly unknown in the 
district, and the mom, or 'bog,' to which it gave title, is a large tract 
of turf made up of Kilknock bog, Aughterclony bog, Ballybollen bog, and 



